friendship for the added influence it might give him.
Buckingham was always an important figure, even when
he was in disgrace, for he understood the King better than
most and was besides the eccentric genius of whom his bit-
ter enemy, John Dryden, wrote:

A man so various that he seemed to be
Not one but all mankind's epitome;
Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong,
Was everything by starts and nothing long;
But in the course of one revolving moon
Was chemist, fiddler, statesman and buffoon;
Then all for women, painting, rhyming, drinking
Besides ten thousand freaks that died in thinking.

At the moment the versatile Duke was turning his tal-
ents to pimping. He, his wife, his sister and Sir Henry
Bennett, one of his Majesty's boon companions in exile and
a useful official since the Restoration, formed a coalition
which enjoyed some fleeting fame as the *c Committee for
the Getting of Mrs. Stuart for the King." They succeeded
no better than Charles did unaided, but they were a god-
send to the gossips. One day they prepared a magnificent
entertainment which, they hoped, would be so splendid
that his Majesty would have no difficulty in seducing the
dazzled and perhaps slightly intoxicated Frances. But they
over-reached themselves. Their elaborate preparations
were so much talked of, although their real purpose re-
mained a secret, that Catherine innocently decided she
could not afford to miss it. The party was barely under
way when, to the horror of the hosts, her Majesty was an-
nounced. Everyone except Charles was in a state of wild
alarm. He was quite unable to control his amusement and
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